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France  and  the  War. 

Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  your  meeting  has  been 
turned  into  a  memorial.  There  is  nothing  so  common  as  death, 
and  yet,  when  it  comes  in  all  its  suddenness,  there  is  nothing  so 
surprising  and  so  appalling.  In  view  of  the  tragedy  which  is 
being  enacted  on  the  fields  of  France  there  is  a  strange  signifi- 
cance given  to  the  words  of  Bryant,  that  all  who  walk  the  earth 
are  but  a  handful  to  those  who  sleep  within  its  bosom. 

Verdun,  the  Marne,  and  now  Chateau  Thierry  are  a  graveyard. 
Men  there  are  giving  up  their  lives  every  moment  for  a  great 
cause,  while  \ve  pause  in  wonderment  at  death.  It  cometh  as  a 
thief  in  the  night  we  are  told.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  because  of 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  character  of  the  death  of  the  great 
statesman,  whose  loss  we  mourn,  thit  we  are  making  account 
of  it.  Perhaps  it  is  because,  as  a  guest  of  our  city,  he  came  in 
the  fullness  of  his  vigor  to  render  important  service  to  his 
country  that  we  feel  the  shock  of  his  taking  off.  It  has  come 
home  to  us.  We  read  of  casualties  but  we  see  the  grim  image 
of  death  stalking  in  the  streets  of  a  peaceful  city  and  striking 
down  men  not  engaged  in  warfare,  not  engaged  in  actual  fighting 
or  needlessly  exposing  themselves,  but  men  following  the  even 
and  orderly  pursuits  of  life. 

The  loss  of  M.  Metin  will  be  a  great  one  to  his  country.  He 
was  distinguished  in  the  sciences.  He  \vas  a  student  of  public 
affairs  and  economics.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  French 
cabinet,  with  the  portfolio  of  labor,  and  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  people  that  he  had  taken  up  this 
mission  to  go  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth  and  to  come 
back  and  inform  his  Government  and  inform  the  world  of  those 
conditions  necessary  for  a  full  comprehension  of  our  duty  to-day 
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In  preparing  for  that  period  after  the  war  which  will  engage  the 
highest  attributes  of  statesmanship.  So  his  loss  is  not  only  a  loss 
to  his  friends,  it  is  a  loss  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  to  that  extent  it  is  our  loss. 

This  man,  student,  statesman,  engaged  in  the  constructive 
work  of  administration  and  reform  in  his  own  land,  found  time, 
we  are  told,  in  common  with  his  gallant  compatriots,  to  enlist 
in  the  Army,  and  he  bore  upon  that  breast,  now  silent  forever, 
the  decoration  of  Prance — the  Croix  de  Guerre,  won  by  the  exer- 
cise of  superb  courage  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
And  so  he  dies  crowned  with  glory. 
Since  all  must  life  resign 

Those  sweet  delights  which  decorate  the  brave, 
'Tis  folly  to  decline 

And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

So  he  wore  with  pride  the  decoration  put  upon  his  brenst  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic ;  and  in  giving  up  his  life  he  leaves 
behind  him  the  example  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  and  so  it 
may  be  said  he  has  not  died  in  vain. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  great  men  die  in  vain,  because  it  is  still 
true  that  they  rule  as  from  the  grave.  The  example  they  set, 
the  researches  they  have  made,  the  study  they  have  given  to  the 
great  problems  of  life,  remain  a  permanent  record.  His  thought 
is  embalmed  in  12  volumes  we  are  told.  So  it  can  not  be  said 
that  his  passing — a  great  personal  loss  to  his  friends,  a  great 
present  loss  to  his  country — is  necessarily  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  world.  .He  might  have  accomplished  much  more,  but  what 
he  has  accomplished  belongs  to  us.  Christ  is  stronger  after 
these  thousand  years  than  He  was  when  He  gave  up  His  life 
for  humanity.  Washington,  dead  a  hundred  years,  is  our  leader 
to-day. 

I  often  think  of  the  men  who  are  dying  on  the  fields  of  battle. 
What  have  they  accomplished  in  the  face  of  an  implacable  foe? 
Few  survive  to  tell  the  story, 
Pew  survive  to  share  the  glory ; 
How  they  vanquished  side  by  side, 
How    they    conquered,    how    they    died ; 
But  the  land  which  gave 'them  birth, 
Crowns  them  monarchs  of  the  earth. 

That  is  a  poetic  tribute  and  prophecy  and  relates  to  the  men 
who  die  in  battle.  Quoth  the  poet  in  his  wisdom,  "  the  land  that 
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gave  them  birth  crowns  them  monarchs  of  the  earth."  That  is 
to  say,  whatever  they  have  done  by  way  of  sacrifice  for  us  is  an 
impelling  and  irresistible  force  requiring  us  likewise  to  serve. 
They  rule  us  because  we  can  not  in  good  faith,  honor,  and 
decency  suffer  them  to  have  died  in  vain.  When  you  are  told 
that  your  boy  has  died  in  a  noble  cause  his  voice,  though  still, 
is  imperative:  You  take  up  the  sword  which  he  has  laid  down 
and  carry  it  to  a  final  victory.  So,  indeed,  we  are  still  ruled 
from  the  grave. 

This  man,  I  told  you,  was  not  only  a  statesman  but  a  soldier. 
Then  the  command  came  to  him  to  go  across  the  perilous  sea, 
beset  with  submarine  danger,  and  over  the  sea  he  came  and  over 
the  continent  he  came.  The  perils  and  hardships  of  travel  are 
greater  now  than  ever  before ;  and  yet,  obedient  to  the  command, 
no  matter  what  was  his  physical  condition,  he  came,  and  his 
death  in  the  service  of  his  country  is  just  as  glorious  as  though 
he  had  died  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

The  cause  for  which  he  died — the  cause  of  France,  if  you 
please,  is  America's  as  well.  His  death  has  unified,  if  such  a 
thing  were  necessary,  the  hearts  of  Americans  and  French  in 
this  community.  Indeed,  we  are  bound  in  a  cause  from  which  we 
can  not  be  separated  even  by  death.  The  cause  of  France  and 
America  is  so  indissolubly  associated  not  only  by  the  historic 
traditions  of  the  past  but  by  present  service  that  what  Benjamin 
Franklin  said  as  a  mere  sentiment  now  has  become  an  actuality, 
with  our  million  men  upon  French  soil,  that  every  American  has 
two  countries — his  own  and  France.  [Applause.] 

It  was  a  Californian,  my  friend  Col.  Stanton,  who,  when 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  address  the  multitude  before  the 
statue  of  Lafayette  given  to  the  French  by  the  school  children 
of  America — there,  close  to  the  Louvre,  I  remember  it  well — he 
looked  about  him  for  an  inspiration;  and,  not  being  a  man  of 
speech,  he  simply  uttered  the  words  than  which  none  could  be 
more  eloquent,  "  Lafayette,  we  are  here ! "  And  so,  wherever 
there  is  a  call  from  France,  wherever  their  people  are  in  dis- 
tress, wherever  honor  is  due  them,  as  in  our  community  to-day, 
every  American  will  respond  lovingly  and  affectionately,  for  the 
love  which  we  have  for  France  is  something  we  received  in  the 
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very  hour  of  our  birth,  because  without  France  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  have  asserted  our  independence  and  our  sov- 
ereignty and  be  a  nation  at  all.  We  are  brothers,  blood  kindred, 
France  and  America. 

I  remember  my  earliest  school  experience  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  I  went  to  a  little  French  school  conducted  by 
Madame  Maura,  on  old  Powell  Street ;  and  I  have  preserved  in 
a  very  feeble  and  poor  way  the  instruction  which  I  received  at 
that  time.  I  remember — and  I  will  repeat  to  you — the  story  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who,  after  spending  her  honeymoon — the 
ladies  will  remember  it — at  Chenonceaux  in  the  beautiful  region 
of  Touraine,  like  in  many  respects  our  own  beloved  California, 
was  sent  out  of  the  country  and  soon  gave  up  her  life.  And  in 
leaving  the  shores  of  France,  she  said : 

Adieu,  charmante  pays  de  France, 

Que  Je  dois  tant  cherir 

Berceau  de  mon  hereuse  enfance 

Adieu,  adieu,  to  quitter  c'est  mourir. 

Good-by,  most  charming  and  lovely  France,  to  whom  I  owe  everything 
that  is  dear  and  sweet  in  my  life ;  the  cradle  of  my  girlhood,  good-by, 
good-by.  To  leave  thee  is  death. 

And  every  true  Frenchman  feels  that  same  sentiment,  that  to 
leave  his  beautiful  France — his  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  world, 
and  come  into  a  strange  land,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  attrac- 
tion, is  to  him  death ;  and  M.  Metin,  in  leaving  France,  indeed, 
left  to  die. 

The  affection  which  that  country  has  for  its  own  people  is 
shared  by  our  people,  and  the  reasons  are  manifest.  We  go  there 
and  find  a  hospitable  people,  who  open  to  us  the  doors  of  their 
superb  galleries  and  museums,  their  public  places,  and  they  con- 
fer upon  our  boys  and  the  young  women  every  opportunity  which 
their  own  children  enjoy  in  pursuing  the  arts.  Their  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  is  free  to  all  Americans,  and  our  people  have  gone 
there  and  profited  by  the  instruction  given  them  in  that  great 
land.  It  is  a  land  of  creative  genius — music,  painting,  sculpture, 
everything  in  the  highest  degree.  There  thrives  as  in  its  native 
soil,  literature,  science.  Is  there  anything  that  France  does  not 
possess,  or  possessing  has  not  generously  given  it  to  the  world? 
And  yet,  the  Germanic  autocrat  has  stated — in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  hardly  credible — that  the  object  of  German  am- 
bition is  to  impart  its  "  kultur  "  to  the  people  of  the  world.  The 
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idea  of  giving  German  kultur  to  France,  or  to  England,  or  to  the 
United  States,  which  has  absorbed  from  France  and  England 
and  Italy  the  best  that  they  have  in  the  domain  of  science  and 
art  and  statesmanship !  It  is  the  most  presumptuous  claim  that 
was  ever  made  for  a  cause,  seeking  to  justify  it,  that  they  were 
giving  something  better  than  we  have.  The  fact  is  that  the 
genius  of  France  is  for  man  and  for  humanity  and  for  fellow- 
ship. The  genius  of  Germany  is  for  superman,  for  autocracy, 
for  domination.  France — humanity;  Germany — superhumanity, 
if  I  might  coin  the  word.  And  that  means  that  the  German  idea 
is  that  there  is  no  love  and  affection  and  giving  in  the  world,  no 
gentle  grace,  no  generous  disposition.  Everything  is  based  upon 
force  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,-right  in  the  face  of  Christian 
teaching  for  2,000  years;  right  in  the  face  of  the  practice  of 
France  and  the  Latin  countries  who  believe  in  humanity  and 
believe  in  fellowship  and  believe  in  sharing  what  their  genius  has 
created  and  endowed  with  their  neighbors  less  endowed. 

And  you  find  that  the  spirit  of  Germany  is  opposed,  as  illus- 
trated by  its  autocrats — is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  France,  and  hence  irreconcilable.  There  is  no  way 
of  overcoming  the  danger  of  world  domination  by  the  Hun,  with 
its  false  civilization  based  upon  force  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  than  to  put  him  down  by  his  own  weapons ;  and  our  great 
President,  a  man  of  peace,  hesitated  long  before  he  declared  that 
the  only  way  to  meet  this  grave  danger  is  by  force,  and  by  more 
force,  and  then  still  more  force,  putting  upon  our  population,  as 
Congress  is  doing  to-day,  to  the  last  man,  if  necessary,  the  duty 
to  save  the  world,  humanity,  civilization,  and  democracy,  for  the 
generations  that  are  yet  to  come,  for  that  precious  possession 
handed  down  in  trust  to  us  by  our  French  revolutionary  sires, 
as  well  as  by  our  American  revolutionary  sires,  and  by  our  Eng- 
lish revolutionary  sires,  justice  and  freedom  ! 

The  charter  won  from  King  John  at  Runny mede  was  really 
the  foundation  of  the  American  Constitution.  It  was*  a  deadly 
blow  hurled  at  the  head  of  autocracy.  I  was  at  a  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  in  Washington  recently,  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  as  customary,  was  about  to  be  read  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  British  Ambassador — which  seemed  to  me  a  most 
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embarrassing  moment,  but  the  chairman  of  the  committee  said, 
"  Now,  I  am  going  to  read,  as  customary,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence ;  and  I  wish  to  remind  the  audience  that  it  is  directed 
against  a  German  who  was  temporarily  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
England."  [Applause.] 

Why,  France  saved  civilization.  Theodoric  stopped  Attilla's 
Hunnish  invasion  at  the  Battle  of  Chalons,  451  A.  D.,  and  saved 
civilization.  Charles  Martel,  at  Tours,  732  A.  D.,  drove  back 
the  hordes  of  Saracens  and  Arabs  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed Europe  and  destroyed  her  civilization,  just  as  the 
Goths  had  overwhelmed  the  Roman  Empire,  wiping  it  out, 
utterly  destroying  it,  leaving  no  stone  upon  stone,  and  only 
what  survived  was  carefully  gathered  together  by  a  few  men  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  bridged  over  the  last  gap  between  the 
great  Roman  Empire  and  the  modern  world.  Those  few  men 
deserve  all  praise  for  preserving  the  learning  and  art  of  the 
past  that  they  would  be  handed  down  to  us ;  but  the  Hun  would 
have  razed  every  fragment  of  them  to  the  ground,  and  had 
almost  succeeded  in  doing  it.  The  French  drove  back  these 
invading  tides,  and  Sobieski,  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  performed 
the  same  service,  and  Poland,  the  country  now  suffering  on 
account  of  German  aggression,  saved  civilization  from  the 
Mongols. 

And  hence,  when  we  are  told  that  the  purpose  of  the  autocrat 
of  Germany,  or  Prussia,  is  to  give  us  a  civilization,  we  must 
recall  the  fact  that  we  have  a  civilization  and  that 
what  civilization  we  have  was  saved,  by  the  French,  and  the 
Poles,  the  very  people  against  whom  he  is  directing  his  shafts. 
France  is  responsible  for  the  birth  of  European  freedom.  Her 
sons,  longing  for  liberty,  suffered  long  also  from  the  autocrats— 
from  the  Louises  who  ground  the  people  in  the  dust.  Read  the 
story  of  Young — a  narrative  of  the  time.  See  the  deplorable 
condition  in  which  these  good  French  people  were  under  their 
ornamental  and  tyrannical  monarchs.  And  finally,  they  arose 
and  threw  off  this  burden  of  falsely  representative  government, 
because,  who  dare  say,  in  the  light  of  history,  that  the  reign 
of  the  Louises  in  any  way  reflected  the  genius  and  character 
and  liberty-loving  purpose  of  the  French?  I  think  the  German 
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people,  released  from  the  autocracy  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  will 
show  that  same  spirit;  because,  did  they  not  show  it  in  1848, 
before  the  organization  of  the  German  Empire?  And  did  they 
not  come  in  vast  numbers  to  this  country  and  settle  and  become 
exemplary  citizens?  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  criticism 
of  the  German  people,  and  I  dislike — and  I  share  the  dislike 
of  the  administration,  in  seeing  them  taunted  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  Germans.  Most  of  them  are  rebellious  Germans,  and 
would  be  willing,  were  it  in  their  power,  to  overthrow  that 
dynasty  and  establish  a  government  more  representative  of  the 
people.  And  that  thing  is  going  to  come  inevitably,  because 
that  is  the  purpose  of  our  warfare.  The  President  has  said 
that  in  the  council  of  nations  after  the  war  Germany  may  be 
admitted  provided  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  and  its  methods 
be  repudiated  by  the  German  people.  He  has  made  that  decla- 
ration. [Applause.] 

But  we  all  love  the  French,  because  they  are  men  of  red 
blood,  inspired  with  patriotic  fervor.  We  love  the  Marseillaise, 
the  greatest  national  song  of  the  world,  because  it  is  a  call  to 
arms  arousing  the  people  to  defend  their  rights.  The  French 
Revolution  was  a  horrible  thing.  It  destroyed  right  and  left 
every  obstacle  in  its  way,  but  it  was  a  necessary  thing.  Just 
as  war  on  the  vast  scale  which  we  see  it  to-day  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  democracy,  so  was  the  French 
Revolution  necessary1  to  create  democracy.  Long  held  down,  the 
people  broke  in  their  fury  and  destroyed  their  tyrants.  And 
the  Russian  people  are  undergoing  such  an  evolution  to-day; 
and  though  whatever  may  be  its  forbidding  aspects,  we  must 
always  parallel  it  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  horrors 
may  continue  until  they  find  at  last  their  level,  and  realize, 
under  the  leadership  of  wise  men  who  are  sure  to  arise,  that 
their  duty  is  to  respect  the  lives  and  property  of  one  another 
in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  peace.  But  they  do  not  want  peace 
unless  they  have  at  the  same  time  an  assurance  of  reward  for 
their  labor,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  political  rights  which 
hav.e  been  outraged  by  the  Romanoffs  all  these  centuries.  We 
must  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  these  people  and  not  condemn 
them  on  account  of  the  atrocities  of  which  we  hear.  We  must 
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realize  that  we  possess  everything  worth  having,  and  we  are 
fighting  to  preserve  it.  The  stake  is  so  great  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice,  and  they  are  fighting  simply 
to  enjoy  what  we  have  so  long  possessed.  And  they  will  win. 

A  great  writer  has  said  that  democrats  and  aristocrats, 
patricians  and  plebeians,  have  alike  dyed  their  hands  in  blood 
in  working  out  the  problems  of  politics;  but  impartial  history 
declares  that  the  crimes  of  the  popular  party  have  been  lighter 
in  degree,  whilst  they  have  more  in  themselves  to  excuse  them. 
And  if  the  violent  acts  of  the  revolutionists  have  been  held  up 
the  more  conspicuously  for  condemnation,  it  is  only  because  the 
fate  of  gentleman  and  nobleman  is  more  impressive  to  the 
imagination  than  the  fate  of  the  peasant  and  the  artisan. 
[Applause.] 

And  so  this  "First  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with 
blood  of  human  sacrifice  and  parents'  tears" — this  Hohen- 
zollern  chief,  bent  upon  forcing  dominion  upon  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  of  America,  he  will  realize  inevitably 
before  a  very  long  time  that  the  power  of  an  aroused  people 
fighting  for  their  rights  and  for  their  soil  is  invincible,  and  will 
be  triumphant  over  the  forces  of  those  men  who  are  lashed  like 
galley  slaves  to  the  ranks  of  war.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  heart  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  German  Army.  They  are 
driven  under  a  policy  of  that  same  fearfulness  which  they 
sought  by  submarine  warfare  and  by  atrocities  to  put  upon  us. 
They  know  that  if  they  do  not  fight  they  will  die  anyhow,  so 
they  move  as  a  machine  would  move,  under  the  direction  of 
the  military  caste. 

But  inevitably  a  warfare  conducted  for  selfish  purpose  must 
yield  before  a  land  and  before  a  people  bent  upon  preserving 
their  own  territory  undefiled,  bent  upon  maintaining  their  rights 
which  are  theirs  by  law  divine,  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
homes  and  of  their  own  political  independence  won  so  dearly 
by  sacrifice  in  the  past. 

It  was  a  general  going  to  battle  who  said,  "  Oh,  Lord,  be  neu- 
tral.   If  we  are  sinners,  they  are  not  saints."    And  if  the  Lord 
will  only  remain  neutral  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
triumph  of  Franco- American  forces. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  partnership  between  the 
Kaiser  and  God,  although  he  has  said  so ;  but  he  has  said  many 
things  that  are  not  true;  he  has  signed  many  treaties,  and  his 
word  is  of  no  worth  and  value.  [Applause.] 

They  say  that  the  lowest  form  of  honor  is  commercial  honor, 
which  you  people  here  all  understand.  It  is  an  honor  between 
men  buying  and  selling,  and  you  know  that  anyone  who  violates 
his  word,  although  not  written — the  spoken  word — is  a  pariah 
and  an  outcast.  He  might  as  well  give  up  business,  as  there  can 
be  no  business,  no  credit,  no  confidence,  without  honor.  And  so 
commercial  honor  is  not  only  a  sacred  thing  but  is  a  necessary 
thing.  But  the  Kaiser  has  not  even  got  commercial  honor.  He 
lacks  practical  sense.  It  would  be  good  business  for  him  to  re- 
spect his  own  obligations,  but  he  and  his  ancestors  from  Fred- 
erick the  Great  down  have  regarded  treaties  as  of  no  value, 
and  have  violated  them  at  will,  relying  upon  superior  force ; 
and  he  comes  into  an  enlightened  world  with  principles  of  that 
kind  and  seeks  domination !  He  sought  in  America  the  winning 
of  public  opinion  by  a  most  subtle  and  corrupt  propaganda.  He 
went  into  our  cities  and  towns  and  purchased  organs  of  light 
and  leading.  He  corrupted  public  men  so  far  as  he  was  able, 
but  his  ability  to  do  that  has  been  singularly  poor  in  results, 
because  no  one  has  been  accused  in  this  country  of  having  be- 
trayed the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  do  not  believe  a 
public  man  has  been  involved  in  any  scandal,  whicft  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  morals  of  our  people.  But  he  has  invaded  the 
offices  of  newspapers,  as  evidenced  the  other  day  in  the  matter 
of  the  Evening  Mail,  of  New  York,  purchased  outright  for  the 
very  object  of  polluting  and  poisoning  the  sources  of  public 
opinion.  How  did  we  meet  that? 

I  have  been  asked  if  life  in  Washington  is  agreeable.  Not 
always,  I  should  say.  We  have  been  obliged,  by  reason  of  the 
character  of  warfare,  to  adopt  methods  which,  to  say  it  mildly, 
strains  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  charter  of  our  liberties. 
We  have  put  restrictions  upon  trade,  upon  the  habits  and  the 
lives  of  people ;  we  have  put  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  the  freedom  of  speech.  And  all  this  is  made  necessary 
by  that  insidious  propaganda  to  which  I  referred,  where  men  are 
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hired  to  pervert  public  opinion  and  create  defection.  Some- 
times it  is  in  the  form  of  pacifism,  where  men  declare  that  they 
are  opposed  to  war  at  any  time  and  for  any  purpose.  And  they 
say  "  that  is  our  principle."  There  Is  always  a  grave  doubt  in 
cases  of  that  kind  whether  or  not  they  have  been  induced  by 
somebody  to  take  that  stand.  And  when  they  take  measures  by 
speech  or  print  to  discourage  men  from  entering  our  Army  to 
meet  the  overwhelming  danger  which  confronts  them,  then  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  they  have  been  induced  improperly  to  take  that 
stand. 

The  American  people  are  of  one  mind.  They  do  not  want 
war,  they  want  peace ;  but  they  do  not  want  peace  on  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  Kaiser,  whereby  America  will  be  a  vassal  State. 
We  want  peace  with  our  honor  unstained.  We  want  peace 
with  our  institutions  intact,  with  our  freedom  and  our  rights 
unimpaired,  owing  homage  to  no  foreign  State  whatever.  We 
want,  in  the  words  of  our  leader,  "  the  reign  of  law  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized  opinion 
of  mankind."  And  the  President  has  proclaimed  it  from  the 
housetops  that  he  is  willing,  as  a  result  of  this  war,  to  see  that 
every  other  nation  enjoys  the  same  immunity  from  interference, 
enjoys  its  independence,  its  domestic  rights  and  privileges  and 
property,  and  that  there  is  no  selfish  purpose  whatever  in  the 
campaign  of  the  allies,  except  to  maintain  the  status  quo  and 
to  hold  on  to  that  which  has  been  won  so  dearly  for  us  by  the 
heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  past.  We  can  not  surrender  it.  We 
shall  not  yield. 

No  one  underestimtes  the  power  of  the  military  machine  of 
Germany,  but  Germany  seems  to  have  either  underestimated  the 
resources  of  America  or  believed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  those  resources  available.  We  are  now  sending  men  over 
to  the  other  side  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  week.  We  have  over  a 
million  men  there  now.  We  have  defied  the  submarine  warfare, 
which  has  utterly  failed.  No  outgoing  transport  has  been  tor- 
pedoed. It  is  a  most  phenomenal  thing,  reflecting  enormous 
credit  upon  our  administrators,  men  of  all  parties  and  of  all 
ranks,  drawn  to  service  in  Washington.  The  whole  country  has 
been  organized,  and  as  one  man  we  are  moving  for  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  a  common  purpose.     It  is  impossible  to  believe 

for  a  moment  that  we  shall  fail.  Our  resources  are  so  great,  in 
combination  with  those  of  our  allies,  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time,  and  we  all  pray  that  that  time  shall  soon  come,  when  the 
horrors  of  war  shall  only  be  a  recollection  of  the  past. 

But  we  are  making  every  sacrifice.  We  are  willing  to  give, 
and  have  given,  our  sons,  not  to  speak  of  our  means.  We  have 
actually  given  up  our  cherished  ideals  in  restraining  the  press 
and  speech,  restraining  the  trade  of  our  merchants,  imposing 
burdens  almost  too  heavy  to  bear;  but  these  are  the  sacrifices 
we  are  making,  and  willingly  make. 

In  Washington  now  they  are  devising  a  measure  of  taxation 
which  will  be  additionally  burdensome,  but  you  understand  it. 
Nobody  wishes  to  impose  a  burden  upon  the  American  people — 
certainly  not  its  own  Congress — and  it  is  only  the  stern  neces- 
sity of  the  occasion  that  requires  this  to  be  done.  And  when  you 
make  your  payments,  although  it  probably  hampers  you  in  your 
business  and  curtails  you  in  your  domestic  relations,  do  it  as  a 
part  of  the  sacrifice,  and  you  will  easily  reconcile  yourself.to  it 
when  you  think  that  there  are  a  million  Americans  over  there 
ready  and  willing  to  give  up  their  lives,  while  you  are  only  asked 
to  give  up  your  comfort  and  your  accumulations. 

We  must  prepare  for  the  future  war  period  by  training  our 
men — I  think  we  will  have  to  come  to  that — so  that  we  will 
always  have  a  great  potential  army  in  case  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  disturbed.  [Applause.] 

And  our  merchants  must  tighten  their  lines  and  look  out  for 
the  preservation  and  enlargement  of  our  trade.  Now,  that  does 
not  mean  the  asserting  of  world  dominion,  although  we  will  prob- 
ably have  in  our  hands  that  power.  If  we  thought  on  the  lines 
of  Nietzsche,  Bernhardi,  and  the  Kaiser  we  would  exercise  such 
power.  "  It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  it 
is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a.  giant."  We  will  have  30,000,000 
tons  of  merchant  shipping.  We  will  have  a  Navy  unparalleled. 
In  the  State  of  California  the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
to-day  $500,000,000  in  building  merchant  ships  and  naval  ves- 
sels. And  that  is  what  gives  us  the  appearance  of  prosperity, 
because  this  money  is  being  circulated  and  the  workers  are  re- 
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ceiving  it  in  large  measure.  And  in  that  regard  our  community 
is  more  fortunate  than  other  communities,  where  they  are  not 
spending  Federal  money  for  great  public  works.  But  we  must 
look  out  for  our  trade  and  get  a  share  of  it  by  the  education  of 
our  boys  fti  the  methods  of  trade  and  seamanship.  Commerce  is 
vitally  necessary  for  national  prosperity,  but  you  can  not  have 
a  conversation  by  doing  all  the  talking  yourself.  You  must 
allow  the  other  fellow  his  share  of  that  commerce.  France  can 
produce  some  things  better  than  we  can.  Australia  can  produce 
some  things  better  than  wre  can.  England  can  manufacture 
certain  goods  better  than  we  can,  and  so  Italy.  And  when  the 
time  comes  to  sit  around  the  council  board,  if  there  be  such  a 
council  on  such  a  subject — and,  indeed,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  has  announced  that  24  nations 
are  now  in  alliance  to  sit  around  the  council  board  and  dis- 
tribute, as  it  were,  the  commerce  of  the  world— we  must  be 
ready  to  act.  We  have  to  go  in  with  the  same  spirit  of  fra- 
ternal feeling,  standing  by  our  allies,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
order  that  they  may  recuperate  from  their  overwhelming  losses, 
countries  less  resourceful  than  ours. 

AVe  have  already  advanced  them  vast  sums  of  money.  Sel- 
fishly, even,  we  are  interested  in  the  recovery  by  them  of  their 
trade  and  business.  And  so  the  world  will  be  better  off.  There 
will  be  a  better  understanding  and  less  fierce  will  be  the  rivalry, 
and  certainly  we  will  see  to  it  that  no  rivalry  shall  so  go  out  of 
bounds  as  to  precipitate  war.  People  have  gone  to  war  to  get 
more  business  and  to  get  more  territory.  Under  the  plan  of 
our  President  that  is  barred.  And  he  says,  as  I  repeated  be- 
fore, that  Germany  will  only  be  admitted  to  that  council,  shar- 
ing the  trade  of  the  world,  when  she  has  disciplined  her  Gov- 
ernment; when  the  people,  as  the  base  in  this  country  and  in 
France,  must  tell  the  so-called  rulers  what  the  policy  shall  be, 
and  that  no  longer  shall  decrees  come  down  from  the  Kaiser,  who 
claims  his  authority  from  God.  His  is  a  reversal  of  democracy, 
and  that  inverted  cone  must  return  to  its  rightful  position  and 
rest  upon  its  base.  Now  it  is  standing  upon  its  apex,  and  neces- 
sarily it  is  bound  to  topple  over  and  fall.  So  we  will  have 
scotched  the  Kaiser ;  we  will  have  reestablished  democracy,  the 
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rule  of  the  people,  from  the  base  up,  when  we  have  won  this 
war,  and  then,  in  that  event,  if  Germany  conforms  she  will  be 
admitted  to  this  council  of  nations.  That  is  the  President's 
program.  It  is  a  just  program.  The  only  thing  in  the  world 
is  justice.  The  strong  can  take  everything  by  force.  They 
could  do  it  in  our  community  were  there  not  courts.  Why 
should  not  there  be  an  international  court  to  curb  the  greed  and 
avarice  of  the  strong?  Why  should  not  we  have  ideas — Ameri- 
can, French,  and  English— forcibly  antagonistic  and  overwhelm- 
ing to  the  Kaiser's  idea  that  only  the  strong  are  entitled  to 
anything  and  only  those  who  are  the  strong  are  entitled  to 
survive?  That  is  a  damnable  doctrine.  Furthermore,  it  would 
eliminate  most  of  us.  I  could  not  stand  up  for  a  minute  be- 
side some  of  those  giants  of  physical  strength.  I  have  no 
respect  for  their  physical  strength.  They  must  have  good  reason 
for  their  arguments.  You  will  reason  and  argue  a  thing  out 
in  a  court  on  lines  of  justice  with  even  your  most  hated  com- 
petitor, but  what  you  want  is  justice.  You  do  not  want  to  be 
overthrown  either  by  physical  force  or  by  corruption.  In  this 
country  I  think  we  have  driven  corruption  out  of  public  life. 
I  think  we  are  singularly  free  in  this  generation  from  any  ac- 
cusation of  that  kind,  and  that  a  man  has  a  fair  chance  now  in 
the  courts,  and  he  certainly  should  not  be  the  victim  of  force — 
and  is  not.  Nor  should  he  be  held  up.  And  by  the  expansion 
of  that  idea  we  will  find  something  approaching  the  millenium, 
but  a  practical  Utopia,  something  well  -within  our  reach.  Human 
society  was  once  one  of  force  in  the  days  of  the  cave  man.  It 
is  now  orderly  and  organized.  The  very  same  thing  can  be  done 
by  willing  nations,  and,  as  Lord  Robert  Cecil  says,  this  war  has 
brought  24  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  together  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  to  protect  themselves  against  the  wild 
attacks  of  madmen  among  the  nations  who,  as  soon  as  they  show 
their  poisonous  purpose,  shall  be  impounded  and  destroyed. 
[Applause.] 

I  am  glad  to  say  in  closing  that  the  world's  liberty  is  safe, 
because  liberty  has  been  so  thoroughly  ingrained  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  American,  French,  Italian,  and  Celt  peoples  that  it  can 
not  be  eradicated. 
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I  love  to  quote  Edward  Dickinson  Baker,  who,  after  he  went 
from  California  and  Oregon  to  the  Senate,  said,  at  a  time  when 
people  were  scoffing  at  freedom  during  the  Civil  War : 

I  rejoice  in  her  power.  I  march  beneath  her  banner.  I  glory  in  her 
strength.  I  have  seen  her  stricken  down  on  a  hundred  chosen  fields  of 
battle.  I  have  seen  her  friends  flee  from  her.  I  have  seen  her  enemies 
gather  around  her  and  I  have  seen  thorn  bind  her  to  the  stake.  I  have 
seen  them  gather  her  ashes  that  they  might  scatter  them  farther  yet, 
but  when  they  turned  to  exult  I  have  seen  her  meet  them  again  face  to 
face,  full  clad  in  complete  steel  and  brandishing  in  her  strong  right 
arm  a  sword  red  with  insufferable  light. 

She  is  indestructible.  And  that  is  why  I  believe  and  you 
believe  that  there  is  no  danger  in  this  world  to-day  from  an 
autocrat,  however  strong,  to  eliminate  American  ideas  and 
French  and  English  ideas.  It  can  not  be  done.  He  may  tem- 
porarily gain  his  point ;  he  may  temporarily  create  the  impres- 
sion of  victory;  friends  may  flee  away,  as  described  by  Baker, 
and  the  cause  appear  to  be  abandoned ;  but  inevitably,  because 
it  is  born  in  the  human  breast,  the  light  of  independence  and 
liberty  will  flare  up  again  and  again  until  it  ultimately  tri- 
umphs. So  the  autocrat  on  his  throne  is  not  safe,  no  matter 
how  he  may  be  panoplied  in  power  against  that  spirit  of  lib- 
erty. And  that  is  just  what  the  Kaiser  is  fighting.  We  have 
seen  him  drive  back  the  gallant  French  at  the  Marne,  but  we 
have  seen  old  Joffre,  emulating  Charles  Martel  and  Theodoric, 
saving  civilization  at  the  Marne  by  holding  fast  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Hun.  And  now  we  see  the  great  Foch,  with 
Pershing  by  his  side,  driving  the  Huns  far  beyond.  [Applause.] 

And,  suffering  France,  thou  art  not  conquered.  "Beauty's 
ensign  yet  is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks,  and  death's 
pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there ! " 

Here  is  th^  tricolor,  the  same  colors  as  our  own.  We  are  as 
one  people,  our  flag  is  one,  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue : 

Then — 

Here's  to  the  red  of  it, 

Precious  blood  shed  for  it ; 

Here's  to  the  white  of  it, 

All  know  the  right  of  it; 

Here's  to  the  blue  of  it, 

Heavenly  hue  of  it ; 

Here's  to  the  whole  of  it, 

Stars,  stripes,  and  pole  of  it ; 

Here's  to  the  roul  of  it, 

Red,  wiiite,  and  blue. 
[Great  applause.] 
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